THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

feelings; but to send ourselves out of ourselves, to
think ourselves into the thoughts and feelings of
beings in circumstances wholly and strangely
different from our own, hie labor, hoc opus ; and
who has achieved it ? perhaps only Shakespeare.5
Shakespeare not only leaps into the skins of the most
unlikely characters, but he makes us take the same
leap with him : suddenly, without warning, we find
ourselves thinking the thoughts of the most improper
kinds of people ; we see life as some old whore, like
Mrs. Overdone, or Mrs. Quickly, or a pimp like
Pompey, see it; or, becoming as infamous as the
infamous Parolles, we say to ourselves with him,
' Simply the thing I am shall make me live.3

How much of himself Shakespeare put into his
creations, to what extent he cut himself in pieces,
and put one of his moods or his experiences into one
character and another in another, has been the
subject of much discussion; and here again we may
avail ourselves of Coleridge's lantern, who suggests
that his method was to conceive of some intellectual
or moral faculty of his own as carried to a morbid
excess, and then to place himself, thus mutilated and
diseased, in the circumstances which make the excess
apparent in comic or tragic relief.
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But Shakespeare's ways of performing his miracles
of character-creation must remain, as with all other
miracles, inscrutable to us in the end Of that
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